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The Library in the School 



Irene Warren 

It is always difficult to outline any sub- 
ject in a general way, and so it is with the 
subject of school libraries, their function 
in the schools, and relations to other 
libraries. As there are no two people or 
communities alike, so there are no two 
schools and no two libraries with exactly 
the same needs. There are, at present, 
many school libraries of from three 
hundred to one thousand volumes, tucked 
off in dark corners or shelved in the prin- 
cipal's office. The books are in bad con- 
dition, the editions are out of date, there 
is no plan of classification, no catalog or 
index, and no attempt to put the books 
to their best use. Moreover, there gener- 
ally seems to be a difficulty in obtaining 
funds to keep a good library in working 
order. The question then arises, Should 
there be a permanent collection of books 
permanently located in a school? 

Certain books are at all times necessary 
for use in the same grade; such books we 
will call reference books. In the primary 
grades these would be few, but they in- 
crease in number as new subjects are taken 
up. Every room should at least have a 
good dictionary and cyclopedia. These 
should be owned by the school board. A 
number of copies of the same books form- 
ing sets of books used for supplementary 
reading should also be owned by the 
Board of Education. By a little adjust- 
ment of the curriculum it would be pos- 
sible to furnish considerable variety of 
reading without great duplication. 

There are still a great many books 
necessary for school use. The next prob- 
lem is to find out what state and city 
privileges are possible. The laws regard- 
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ing school libraries vary in the different 
states. It is recommended that a careful 
examination of those in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and New York be made. In a num- 
ber of the states there are library com- 
missions, where information regarding the 
establishment, maintenance, and organiza- 
tion of libraries can be obtained. The 
library commissions have charge of the 
traveling libraries, which may be a great 
help, especially to schools in country dis- 
tricts. 

In the cities the closest possible relation 
should exist between the public library and 
the public school. At the present time 
this relationship varies widely in different 
cities. It is universally admitted that a 
close relationship is advantageous, and 
that not until thepublic library is con- 
sidered a part of the great educational 
plan will it accomplish its best work. In 
some cities one book for each child in 
each room is sent from the public library 
and allowed to remain a term if desired, 
or to be exchanged when through with. 
It seems economical to have the general 
collections furnished by the public library 
because the public libraries are open the 
year round from early morning until late in 
the evening. This means that while the 
books are in good condition and the 
editions are in date a larger number of 
people can be served. The library force 
is also able to classify, catalog, and put 
the collection in better shape for use. It 
is impossible to more than touch on the 
great possibilities of the development of 
the relationship between schools and 
libraries in this outline. A whole number 
will be devoted to it later. 
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The first problem in the establishment 
of a school library is its function in the 
school and the community. The first step 
is to ascertain whether there is a public 
library in the town and what assistance it 
will give; what private libraries are avail- 
able for the students' use; and what the 
general condition of literature is in the 
homes of the students. These three 
points must widely influence the choice of 
books and the regulations regarding their 
use. 

The necessity for libraries in institutions 
for higher learning has been granted from 
the beginning, at least in this country, 
since the ten Connecticut ministers con- 
tributed the forty volumes for the founding 
of Yale University; but it is within com- 
paratively recent years that libraries have 
been considered necessary for secondary 
and graded schools. The collections are 
still small, and therefore often not seriously 
considered, in spite of the fact that the less 
money a school has to put into its library, 
the more carefully the books should be se- 
lected. A small library should only be 
despised when it contains inferior books, 
or is not used to a good advantage. The 
smaller the collection the more carefully 
it should be catalogued and analyzed and 
made to do the greatest possible work. 

The books should be shelved where they 
are easily accessible to the children. The 
library should be open as much as possible 
outside of school hours. There should be 
no age limit; but the children should be 
allowed to take books home as soon as 
they can write their names. The children 
should have a certain amount of time each 
week in the library for study. This train- 
ing should begin very early, preferably in 
the kindergarten, so that the child will 
learn the etiquette of the library, to respect 
the rights of readers, and to handle the 
books with ease and without fear. He 
should also be taught to handle books 



with care, and not to mark or tear them. 
The library in its turn should be careful 
to deface the book as little as possible with 
its mark of ownership; care on the part of 
the library will inspire care in the borrower. 
Many libraries use the following story on 
bookmarks, and it has been used as a- read- 
ing lesson in the lower grades. 
What a Book Said 
Once on a time a Library Book was 
overheard talking to a little boy who had 
just borrowed it. The words seemed worth 
recording, and here they are: 

" Please don't handle me with dirty 
hands. I should feel ashamed to be seen 
when the next little boy borrowed me. 

" Or leave me out in the rain. Books 
can catch cold as well as children. 

" Or make marks on me with your pen 
or pencil. It would spoil my looks. 

" Or lean on me with your elbows when 
you are reading me. It hurts. 

" Or open me and lay me face down on 
the table. You wouldn't like to be treated 
so. 

" Or put in between my leaves a pencil 
or anything thicker than a single sheet of 
thin paper. It would strain my back. 

" Whenever you are through reading 
me, if you are afraid of losing your place, 
don't turn down the corner of one of my 
leaves, but have a neat little Bookmark to 
put in where you stopped, and then close 
me and lay me down on my side, so that I 
can have a good comfortable rest. 

" Remember that I want to visit a great 
many other little boys after you are through 
with me. Besides, I may meet you again 
some day, and you would be sorry to see 
me looking old, and torn, and soiled. 
Help me to keep fresh and clean, and I 
will help you to be happy." 

One of the greatest problems a school has 
after the library has been obtained is that 
of organization and management. In a 
large city it would be found advantageous 
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to have one person employed whose spe- 
cial work should be to care for the school 
libraries and help the teachers in the bibli- 
ographical side of their work. It does 
very well to say that teachers should know 
the latest and best books ; but a librarian 
knows that it takes all of his time to keep 
up in a very meager way with the tre- 
mendous production of literature, and be- 
lieves it is impossible for a teacher to carry 
it as extra work. One teacher with stu- 
dent assistants in every school should be 
assigned time for the care of the library. 
Such a teacher could gain enough of the 
principles of library economy to run a 
school library to advantage by attending a 
summer school in library economy or in 
the extension course offered by this Insti- 
tute. Every school that trains teachers 
should give enough library economy to 
enable its students to organize and ad- 
minister a school library and use libraries 
and books economically. 

The past reading of each child should 
be examined on his entering school, the 
results recorded, and his development 
watched and redirected by the teacher as 
carefully as the child's physical conditions 
are cared for in the modern school. The 
teacher should be constantly seeking to 
find out what children read, what is best 
for them to read, and how to interest 
them in the best literature. 

The librarian should know in advance 
the subjects to be studied in the school. 
In the outline of the work published by 
the superintendent of schools, at least the 
best pedagogical books for the teachers 
should be given. The librarian should 
look ahead and see that he will be able to 
fill the wants. For each subject studied a 
reading list should be made. The libra- 
rian may most economically and advanta- 
geously prepare such a list by collecting 
the material, and placing a slipat the right 
page when it is a part of a book. The 



teacher can tell at a glance whether the 
book is what she wants. A reading list 
can be made. An attractive and appro- 
priate poster should be. designed by the 
children of the room in which the reading 
list is used, to which the reading list is at- 
tached. These poster reading lists are 
then bulletined in the library, and if so de- 
sired a duplicate list is bulletined in the 
room. They can be exchanged with other 
schools or loaned to the public library. 
There should be full classified, and if pos- 
sible, annotated reading lists made for 
Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
the various holidays, lists of good books 
for vacation reading, and lists of books on 
subjects of lectures and concerts given in 
the town. All of these should be carefully 
indexed, and when they have served their 
immediate need, filed for use from year to 
year, so that the teacher's future task is 
merely to select and add to the lists. 

At the beginning of every school year 
the librarian or teacher in charge of the 
library should take the students in groups 
into the library and explain the arrange- 
ment of books on the shelves, the general 
plan of classification, the catalog and how 
to use it, the rules and regulations of the 
library, and what he expects of the stu- 
dents and what they may expect of him. 
A course in library economy based on the 
one given in the July Course of. Study 
should be given in the Normal School, a 
similar course adapted to the needs given 
in the High School, and at least some 
bibliographical work in the grades. 

Teachers may be of great help to one 
another and to the librarian by reporting 
any good articles or books which come 
out and which they know will be of value 
to a certain teacher or class. A small reg- 
ulation signed card, giving author, title, 
and exact paging — if a magazine, the 
date and number, and the name of the per- 
son for whom it is intended — is found ad- 
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vantageous. These should be handed to 
the librarian, so that records of material 
can be made in the library when neces- 
sary, and then sent to their proper destina- 
tion. 

Nor is the teacher's duty ended when 
she has her school fairly well supplied with 
books. It is her duty to see that the child 
knows the library privileges of the com- 
munity and has books in his home. Some- 
times neither the school nor the public 
library is able to reach the home life. 
The Home Library — a case of twenty good 



readable books sent into the home of the 
child, with a friendly visitor to meet the 
child and ten of his friends each week — 
has proved successful in Boston, Pitts- 
burg, Albany, and Chicago. 

Students who are trained readers, able 
to choose the best written and best made 
books, will demand better books and 
better writers. 

Reference Books 

Koopman, Mastery of Books, American Book 
Company. 

N. E. A. Library Section, Report for 1899. 



Manual Training 

Ira M. Carley Cora Champlin 
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Fig 2. MATCH-BOX. 




Fig. 1. KEY-RACK. 



In this number are presented drawings 
of some of the objects to be used as sug- 
gestions for the Christmas handwork in 
the lower grades. 

As was stated in the November number 
of the Course of Study, the choice of 
what each pupil shall make as a Christmas 
gift is left, as far as is practicable, to the 
individual himself. 

For the benefit of those pupils who have 
no definite preference, and for those who 
need help in choosing, a number of pieces 
of work, adapted to the ability of the chil- 
dren, are left for several days where they 
may be examined by all the pupils. In the 
three lowest grades, as the pupils depend 



